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hands to cover their nakedness; and what was worse, because beyond remedy, not one man in ten was well armed, and only one man in three had any arms at all. It was a bitter moment for General Jackson when he heard this; and it was a hitter thing for those brave and devoted men, who had formerly hoped to find in the abundance of New Orleans an end of their exposure and destitution, to learn that the General had not a musket, a blanket, a tent, a garment, a rag;, to give them. A body of Louisiana Militia, too, who had arrived a day or two before from Baton Rouge, were in a condition only less deplorable. Here was a force of nearly three thousand men, every man of whom was pressingly wanted, paralyzed and useless for want of those arms that had been sent on their way clown the rivet-sixty days before. It would have fared ill with the captain of that loitering1 boat if he had chanced to arrive just them, for the General was wroth exceedingly. Up the river go new expresses to bring him clown in irons. They bring him at last, the astonished man, but days and days too late; the war was over. The old soldiers of this campaign mention that the General's observations upon the character of the hopeless captain, his parentage, and upon various portions of his mortal and immortal frame, were much too forcible for repetition in these piping times of peace."
Never did women work more untiringly than did the ladies of New Orleans work to make some clothing for these almost elothless soldiers; but the guns were lacking, and could not be had. These men had never had one day of drilling-; they were totally without experience in war. No proper defense has been made for what took place on the 8th, and which led to General Jackson's hasty report to the President on the Qth, saying the "Kcntuckians inglo-riously fled." In an order issued and read to the army next day, General Jackson qualifies his report and gives the Ken-tuckians credit for being brave soldiers. This is about the only thing General Jackson ever took back.ee days, has been generally regarded by the public as an interregnum in his military career.ere able so much as to break ourields, the artillery was brought up and opposed to that of the enemy. But the contest was in every respect unequal, since their artillery far exceeded ours, both of our citizens? What! retrograde under such cir-fmy in whose bravery he had the utmost confi-
